




Richard M. Nixon and his White House chief of staff, H. R. Ifaldeman, aboard plane 



Ex-President Is Accused 
of Initiating Break-In 
at the Watergate 

By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 16— H.R. Halde- 
man, who was Richard M. Nixon's chief 
of staff and closest adviser during the 
first four years of the Nixon Presidency, 
contends that Mr.* Nixon himself "initiated 
the Watergate break-in," participated in 
the cover-up from "day one" and may 
have personally erased 18 1-2 minutes 
of damaging dialogue from a critical 
Watergate tape. 

Mr. Haldeman, who is now in prison 
for his own role in the Watergate cover- 
up, makes those charges in a book, "The 
Ends of Power.” 

The book adds little substantive evi- 
dence to tre reams of tapes, testimony, 
documents 'and interviews that have 
chronicled the activities of Mr. Nixon and 
his aides from the time of the Watergate 
break-in on June 17, 1872, until Mt. Nixon 



resigned from office on Aug. 8, 1974. 

Rich Anecdotal Material 

But Mr. Haldeman presents his own 
theories and suppositions about aspects 
of the Watergate scandal: how the bur- 
glary happened to be committed, for ex- 
ample k and how the covet-up came unrav- 
eled. Always, in these matters, he says 
that he does not know the facts and can 
only make guesses, based on his position 
as a White House insider. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, the 
book provides insights into the former 
President’s personality from the point of 
view of a man who describes himself 
accurately as closer to Mr. Nixon "than 
anyone else professionally," and it in- 
cludes rich, new anecdotal material about 
Richard M. Nixon, the man and the Presi- 
dent. 

In addition, Mr. Haldeman vividly 
characterizes some of his . former col- 
leagues on {he White House staff. He 
describes Henry A. Kissinger, the nation- 
al security adviser and Secretary of j 
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State, as "a brilliant, impulsive, witty 
gentleman" but also pompous, publicity- 
seeking and insecure. He calls Charles 
W. Colson, the special counsel, an "iron- 
man bully" and "the President’s personal 
hit man.” He attributes a viciously anti- 
Semitic quotation to Gen. Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., who succeeded Mr. Haldeman 
as chief of staff and who is now Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces in Eu- 
rope. And he pictures John W. Dean 3d, 
the White House counsel, and Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, a campaign aide who was en- 
snared in the Watergate scandal, as 
young men who were out of their element 
young men who were ut of their element 
in the high councils in which they moved. 

Mr. Dean, Mr. Magruder and Mr. Colson 
have written books themselves since they 
left office, and they portrayed Mr. Halde- 
man in an unfavorable light. 

Mr. Haldeman believes that the Water- 
gate burglary resulted from the desire 
of Mr. Nixon and Mr. Colson to gain 
revenge on Lawrence F. O'Brien, who was 
then chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee. Mr. O’Brien was a fierce 
partisan who had been attacking Republi- 
cans daily In the spring and summer of 
1972 for allegedly interfering in an anti- 
trust case agaimrt the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation. He had 
been a close assistant tp John F. Kennedy 
and is now commissioner of the National 
Basketball Association. 

Mr. Haldeman describes how the White 
House became aware that, while a lawyer 
in private practice, Mr. O'Brien had rep- 
resented the late Howard R. Hughes. 
Then, Mr. Haldeman writes: 

“Which leads me to my own theory 
of who initiated the Watergate break-in. 
Richard Nixon himself caused those bur- 
glars to break Into O'Brien’s office.” 

Mr. Nixon did so, according to Mr 
Haldeman, by instructing Mr. Colson to 
“get the goods” on any illicit relationship 
between Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Hughes. 
Those instructions, Mr HaJdeman asserts 
led inexorably to the burglary. 

The staff of the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee pursued a similar line of reasoning 
at great length and was never able to 
prove it. 

Mr. Colson, In a television interview 
this morning, described the Haldeman 
theory as “false." 

“It just didn't happen that way,” he 
said. 



In his interviews with David Frost last 
year, Mr. Nixon also denied any responsi- 
bility for the burglary. 

Today, there was no direct response 
from Mr. Nixon, who is living at San 
Clemente. Calif. The only comment on 
the Haldeman assertions came through 
a Mr. Nixon’s aide. Col. Jack Brennan. 
“Formtr President Nixon’s memoirs will 
be published in May,” he said. 

Mr. Haldeman also concludes that “the 
break-ln effort collapsed because the 
Democratic Party was ready for it They 
knew it was going to happen, and let 
it And the C.I.A. monitored the burglars 
throughout. Finally, the break-in was 
probably sabotaged.” 

The author offers these as theories and 
provides little evidence to substantiate 



that paragraph, and none was revealed 
in any previous testimony or document. 

Re-election Seen as Key 

As for the Watergate cover-up. Mr. 
Haldeman contends that Mr. Nixon par- 
ticipated from the beginning because he 
wanted to avoid any personal connection 
with the break-in or other black mark 
that might prevent his re-election in the 
fall of 1972. 

Mr. Nixon, in the Frost interviews, 
ascribed to himself a different motive. 
The former President said that he had 
withheld the truth from the prosecutors 
primarily to protec this own staff mem- 
bers and that he had agreed to pay 
money to the Watergate burglars for hu- 
manitarian reasons. 

In the end. Mr. Haldeman writes, “The 
cover-up collapsed because it was 
doomed from the start.” The book contin- 
ues: 

“Morally and legally it was the wrong 
thing to do — so it should have failed. 
Tactically, too many people knew too 
much. Too many foolish risks were taken. 
Too little judgment was used at every 
stage to evaluate the potential risks vs. 
the gains. And when the crunch came, | 
too many people decided o tsave their 
own skins at whatever cost to the Presi- 
I dent or anyone else.” 

Moreover, Mr. Haldeman declares, “The 
four major power blocs in Washington 
were waiting in the wings to take the 
fullest advantage of the sword that was 
being so surprisingly handed to them. 
The press, the bureaucracy, the Congress 
and the intelligence community, all had 
their own reasons for seeing that the 
sword was wielded most effectively.” 

Reasons for the Collapse 

The '^Watergate disaster,” Mr. Halde- 
man writes, was not the result of “the 
failure of the White House staff system.” 
Rather, he says, it was the result of Mr. 
Nixon’s trying to work outside regular 
channels and keeping people like Mr. 
Haldeman in the dark. 

One of the remaining mysteries about 
the Watergate case is how 18 1-2 minutes 
of a conversation, between Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Haldeman three days after the bur- 
glary happened to be erased from the 
tape that was delivered to the prosecu- 
tors under sutyjoena. Days of testimony 
from men ana women who were then 
on the White House staff and expert wit - ' 
nesses failed to resolve what was said 1 
in the conversation or who erased it. 

Mr. Haldeman has answers to both 
those questions, although he is careful 
to point out that his answers are little 
more than hypothesis. 

As for what was said in the conversa- 
tion, the book contains the following pas- 
sage: 

“Since the discovery of that gap, I’ve 
racked my brain trying to remember 
what was said. 

Reconstructing Key Conversation 

“Now, looking back, taking all the new 
evidence of what was really going on 
that week, I wonder if one of my conver- 
sations with Nixon about Colson didn’t 
take place June 20. With that thought 
in mind. I’ve reconstructed the way the 
conversation might have gone. 

NIXON: On that D.N.C. break-in, have 
vnu heard that anyone in the White 



House is involved? . 

HALDEMAN: No one. 

NIXON: Well, I’m worried about Col- 
son. 

HALDEMAN: Why? 

NIXON: The F.B.I.’s starting their in- 
vestigation. and I know one thing, I can’t 
stand an F.B.I. interrogation of Colson. 
Colson can talk about the President if 



he cracks. You know I was on Colson’s 
tail for months to nail Larry O’Brien on 
the Hughes deal. Colson told me he was 
going to get the information I wanted 
one way or the other. And that was 
O'Brien’s office they were bugging, was- 
n’t It? And who's behind it? Colson’s boy, 
Hunt, 
end indent 

Mr. Haldeman goes on to say that he 
believes Mr. Nixon tried to erase the con- 
versation. "But Nixon was the least dex- 
terous man I have ever known: Clumsy 
would be too elegant a word to describe 
his mechanical atpitude Mr. Haldeman 
writes. "So I believed that Nixon had 
started trying to erase the tapes himself, 
but realized it would take him 10 years 
in fits and starts.’* 

However, on second thought, Mr. 
Haldeman recalls that in a conversation 
after he resigned Mr. Nixon referred to 
the gap in the tape as "Rose’s 18 
minutes," a possible indication that Mr. 
Nixon believed that his secretary. Rose 
Mary Woods, had erased the tape. 

"Now, I'm confused,” Mr. Haldeman 
writes. 

When he was asked in the Frost Inter- 
views whether he had erased the tape, 
Mr. Nixon replied, "I never touched it.’’ 
He said that he had no idea how the 
part of the tape was destroyed. 

One of the most arresting parts of the 
book does not appear in the excerpts 
in The Times. It Is a chapter in which 
Mr. Haldeman discusses Mr. Nixon’s per- 
sonality. 

"I see Nixon as a multifaceted quartz 
crystal.” Mr. Haldeman writes. * } Some 
facets bright and shining, others dark and 
mysterious. And all of them constantly 
changing as the external light rays strike 
the crystal. Some of them very deep and 
impenetrable, others completely on the 
surface. Some smooth and polished, 
others crude, rough and sharp." 

That metaphor, the author says, leaves 
room not only for such strong character- 
istics as intelligence, analytical ability 
and courage but also for what Mr. Halde- 
man characterizes as "the coldly calcu- 
lating, devious, craftily manipulative 
side” of the former President. 

A Pointed Assessment 

Mr. Haldeman recalls: ”1 saw both 
greatness and meanness in Nixon in such 
bewildering combination that, years later, 
peering out of a hotel window at the 
White House which I had been forced 
to leave, I muttered out loud: ‘Nixon was 
the weirdest man ever to live in the 
White House.’t" 

Elsewhere in the book, Mr. Haldeman 



contends that Mr. Nixon personally ord- 
ered that a wiretap be placed on the 
of J° se ph Kraft, the columnist. 
With that effort, Mr. Haldeman writes. 
Unintentionally and unknowingly an im- 
portant precedent for Watergate had 
been established: the use of private Whiet 
House personnel for wiretapping.' 1 

He asserts • that wiretaps on other 
newsmen and staff members of the Na- 
tional Security Coundl resulted from Mr. 
Kissinger’s "rage" over leaks of classified 
j information. Mr. Haldeman concedes 
however that "Nixon was 100 percent 
| behind the wiretaps. And I was, too." 

. .W* Kissinger has repeatedly denied 
that he ordered wiretaps and has placed 
I the blame on Mr. Nixon. 

General Haig # the allied commander in 
Europe, who was Mr. Nixon’s chief of 
staff during his last year as President, 
is the only principal member of the White 
House staff who is still in high office. 

According to Mr. Haldeman, he and 
General Haig talked on the telephone in 
late 1973, and General Haig warned Mr. 
Haldeman that "they have an uncanny 
intelligence operation in the Jewish com- 
munity that is out to get you." 

Mr. Haldeman says that he dismissed 
the suggestion. General Haig was said 
to be away from his office and could 
not be reached today for comment. 

Perhaps as a footnote to the Watergate 
affair, Mr. Haldeman offers another 
theory that is substantiated only by rath- 
er thm circumstantial evidence. He de- 
clares that Fred Fielding, who was Mr. 
Dean s staff assistant at the White House, 
was the secret source whom Bob Wood- 
ward and Carl Bernstein, in the book 
and movie. All the President’s Men," 
termed Deep Throat." 

>' n » telephone converse- 
tion today, called that assertion "fantasy 
and nonsense." y 



